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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Durham, North Carolina, Duke University 
Southeastern Personnel Conference. Frank T. de Vyver, 
Secty. Dept. of Econ. Bus. Admin., Duke University 


New. York.'The Waldorf-Astoria 
American Management Association. Fall Personnel Conference. 
James C. Rice, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


New York. The Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 
247 Park Ave. New York 17 


OCTOBER 


Chicago. Stevens Hotel 
National Safety Congress & Exposition 


Berkeley, Cal. Hotel Claremont 
California Personnel Management Association. Pacific Coast Management Con- 
ference. Everett van Every, Farm Credit Bldg. Berkley 4, Calif. 


Austin, Texas. Univ. of Texas. 
Texas Personnel and Management Association. Personnel Conference. 
Norris A. Hiett, Secty. University Station Austin, Texas 


New York. Hotel Commodore 
Fed. of Employees’ Benefit Associations. Annual Conference. 
Chairman, Dudley Mason, Armstrong Cork Co. Lancaster, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 


Portland, Oregon. Multnomah Hotel 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Assoc. Personnel Management Confer- 
ence. Robert Hirstel, Lipman, Wolfe Co., Portland 


Chicago. Palmer House. 
National Metal Trades Association. Industrial Relations Convention. 
Chas. Blatchford, Secty. 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Chicago. Stevens Hotel 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Edtter te Keader:- 


As THIs IS BEING WRITTEN the nego- 
tiators for cease-fire in the Korean War are 
sitting down for their first discussion. No 
matter what the outcome of these discus- 
sions it appears most unlikely that there 
will be any cessation in the unrelenting war 
on free peoples which is being waged by 
the maniacs in the Kremlin. The progress 
and outcome of this attack on free peoples 
by this small group of despots is of great 
concern to all who work in the field of 
human relations. And since this attack is 
clearly destined to continue for many years 
it behooves us all to be informed on the 
progress and outcome of the various moves 
which are made against us, and, so far as 
possible, to keep our associates informed 
and to influence them to a full realization 
of the terrible things which are happening. 
Modern personnel administration is a very 
new thing. If it has any central theme it is 
the worth of the individual but it is the 
individual whom the madmen of the Krem- 
lin are trying to destroy. Consequently, 
sound personnel administration and good 
human relations everywhere will strengthen 
the efforts of those who are directly fighting 
our war of protection. 





THERE AIN'T NO SanTA Ctaus is the 
comment of Kenneth J. Eaton of Associated 
Business Consultants, Chicago. His remark 
was directed at the mistaken efforts of 
those who would buy employee loyalty 
and enthusiasm for a turkey at Christmas, 
or even a cash bonus. He says, 

“Christmas Bonuses will be given again 
this year to the amount of many millions 
of dollars. Most of this will be wasted be- 
cause “‘the boss doesn’t know how to play 
Santa Claus’’. Much of this loss results from 
the fact that it actually creates an attitude 
on the part of the employees which is 


opposite to the one it is intended to create. 
About the only point on which there is 
general agreement is that whatever the 
amount actually given as a Christmas 
Bonus, the employee feels it is not enough. 

“There seem to be a number of reasons 
why a Christmas Bonus so often generates 
ill-will instead of good-will. 

1. The amount and method of payment 
of the bonus is determined in an 
arbitrary way. 

. The bonus is given in a manner 
which makes it appear paternal- 
istic. 

. The amount of the bonus is usually 
based upon factors over which the 
employee has no control. 

“For these reasons a Christmas Bonus 
does not stimulate the employee to a more 
productive performance. An annual bonus 
does not provide reminders throughout 
the year of management's interest and con- 
sideration for the employees. Its effect is 
dissipated within a very short time. Most 
often bonuses are related in some way to 
the profits of the Company but usually 
the employee is not able to understand the 
method by which profits are determined. 
This makes him suspicious and he fears 
what he cannot understand. This is an 
unfortunate outcome for an act which car- 
ries so much good-will on the part of 
management. 

“If a Christmas Bonus is to be given at 
all why can it not be based upon factors 
which are somewhat under the control of 
the employees who receive it, with some 
understandable method of computing the 
bonus. In addition why not pay the bonus 
monthly or quarterly during the year, 
reserving a substantial amount for a final 
clearance payment at Christmas time. In 
this way the employee receives a periodic 
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reminder of the fact that the bonus is based 
on profits, which in turn are greatly de- 
pendent upon his own performance. 

“Only when management realizes that 
paternalism is not appreciated, can there be 
a really satisfactory solution to the yearly 
bonus problem. Santa Claus, it appears, 
must still be reserved for children, while 
people in business and industry must be 
made aware of the fact that “‘there ain't 
no Santa Claus’’, and that we get no more 
than we earn.”’ 





A READER FROM MaryLanpb, Edwin 
Newdick, does not wholly approve of the 
article in May PJ, ‘‘Problems Under FEPC”’ 
by William R. Thomas. He says, in part, 

“The author of the article ‘‘Problems 
under FEPC’’ appearing in your issue of 
May, 1951, uses the highly questionable 
device, in developing his hypothesis, which 
has been called ‘the parade of the imag- 
inary horribles.’ "’ 

‘The FEPC might require. . .’ 

‘This would probably be considered 


‘This type of legislation might. . .’ 

“The entire content of the article is 
patently speculative. Mr. Thomas discusses 
the. ..recruitment by production em- 
ployees, the inference being, of course, 
that fair employment practices legislation 
would cut off this source of help.’’ He 
thinks the author should have gotten ‘‘the 
facts’’ and concludes, ‘‘I should be pleased 
to see...a serious examination of the 
subject in the pages of your Journal.”’ 

It would be a pleasure to be permitted 
to consider a story on FEPC that would 
contribute to the understanding of person- 
nel workers. 





From Soutn AusTRALIA comes a let- 
ter written by Keith W. Hancock of 44 
Osmond Terrace, Norwood, with some 
pleasant remarks: 


“I would like to say that the... 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL is carefully read by 
interested people in management circles in 
South Australia and is greatly appreciated.” 





INDUsTRIAL MANAGEMENT CLUB OF 
GREATER CAMDEN (N. J.) has a Secretary 
with another friendly comment for PJ. 
John S. Ray writes, 

"T shall take every opportunity to say 
a good word for PERsoNNEL JouRNAL, for 
it is well written, the articles are timely 
and most interesting and it should be a 
must for everyone in personnel work. It 
really is a high grade publication.’’ His 
organization was kind enough to distribute 
a few complimentary copies of PJ at their 
June conference, which was attended by 191 
supervisors. 





A READER FROM SASKATCHEWAN was 
quoted in our April issue on the subject of 
employee communications. Mr. Collier has 
a respondent from Wisconsin. Frank Wilton 
writes from Neenah, Wisconsin, to say, in 
part, 

“This free economic system is an ex- 
ample of something to be communicated to 
all members of the ‘industrial team’. Man- 
agements of many companies are now doing 
this."" A number of groups have developed 
excellent programs for acquainting the em- 
ployees with the facts about our economic 
system. However, it is my belief that the 
most important factor in good communi- 
cations is the conviction of top manage- 
ment. Si Hall dwelt on this point in his 
excellent article on employee communica- 
tions which appeared in last month's Psr- 
SONNEL JOURNAL. 





I HAVE BEEN VACATIONING this year, 
as usual, at Pigeon Cove, Massachusetts, 
near Rockport and Gloucester, and almost 
within a stone's throw of Folly Cove. Those 
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who don’t know Cape Ann have no idea 
what they have missed. The people are ex- 
ceptionally courteous in a quiet way and 
are more likely to offer to help the stranger 
than in almost any place I have ever been 
—and I have been in many of them. Mer- 
chants constantly send disappointed pur- 
chasers up the street to some competitor, 
in an effort to help find a wanted article. 
Haircuts are still 75 cents in most places. 
My vacation has been a great success. This 
Fall I shall ‘‘go West’’, to California and 


Washington. People and customs there are 
different in many ways but I feel just as 
much at home. 





CONSIDERABLE INTEREST WAS SHOWN 
last year in a short piece which we printed 
called “I Want a Boss and I Want a 
Worker.’’ Travis A. Elliott, who wrote it, 
is Civilian Personnel Officer at Red River 
Arsenal, Texarkana, Texas. He has sent us 
a similar piece which you will like. It 
follows: 


MR. SUPERVISOR 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
(Not this way) 


Good morning. 

Now let this be a lesson to you. 
How many times must I tell you... 
Now let me tell you something... 


Your personal problems mean nothing 
to me. 
I've put up with you long enough. 


You're already paid more than you're 
worth. 

Not that way! 

I don’t care what you think! 

I'm paid to do the thinking around 
here. 

You're a sorry worker. 

I’m paid to run this place. 

It’s not my idea . . . The Boss ordered it. 


Give ‘em an inch and they'll take 
an ““L."’ 
These people don’t want to work. 


Don't say anything about it, but. . 
My mind is made up. 


I don’t need your help. 
You've got to drive ‘em. 
I won't stand for it. 


THE ROAD TO LEADERSHIP 
(But this way) 


GOOD MORNING! 

This error caused a lot of trouble. 

Did you understand my instructions? 

There is something I must discuss with 
you. 

What seems to be the trouble? 


The company cannot tolerate your 
production record. 

Why do you think you should have 
more pay? 

There must be a better way. 

Have you any ideas? 

I believe with your help we can lick 
this problem. 

Your production is unsatisfactory. 

It is my responsibility .. . 

It’s a company policy; there must be a 
reason for it. 

Workers generally want to do the 
the right thing. 

There must be some reason for their 
attitude. 

(SILENCE) 

Any other facts will certainly be con- 
sidered. 

We want your suggestions. 

Lead thém! 


I expect to look into it further. 
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IT Is NOT WHAT YOU DO BUT HOW YOU 
po 1T that controls the effectiveness of the 
final result. In recent years I have seen 
literally hundreds of employee handbooks. 
All serve the purpose of informing the 
employee of the conditions of employment 
and give the rules which he must abide by 
in his employment. Usually they give 
interesting information about the company. 
Here is a handbook which has been pre- 
pared in a different way than usual. The 
Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank 
is one of the fine old institutions in the 
banking world. It has the oldest continuous 
bank charter of any bank in the United 
States, dating from 1784. Don't think it is 
not up-to-date however. Among other 
efficient departments is one devoted to 
personnel headed by the able, affable and 
conscientious Jim Carey, who is assisted 
by Len Porter and others. Recently Jim 
showed me their new employee handbook, 
“The Part You Play in our Bank Com- 
munity’’. The book itself is not remark- 
able, although it is a well designed, con- 
veniently arranged book of thirty pages 
containing everything the employee wants 
to know from ‘‘absence’’ down to ‘‘work- 
man's compensation’’. The different thing 
about this book is the way it was prepared. 
Jim and his associates wanted the book to 
be the best possible thing of its kind but 
in addition they wanted to be sure that it 
met the needs of the employees for whom 
it was designed. They also believed it was 
important to have the support and interest 
of all officials and supervisors. Consequently 
a first draft of the book was developed in the 
Personnel Department and was then sent 
‘through channels’’ to every executive and 
supervisor in the company. Comments were 
asked for ‘and suggestions were encouraged. 
Group discussions were held in different 
departments and the provisions of the book 
were examined with great care. The material 
which came back to the Personnel Depart- 
ment provided many good ideas for im- 


proving the booklet. It was not possible 
to adopt all of these but the interest aroused 
by this method was assurance of the suc- 
cess of the project. By the time the book 
was issued everyone knew its contents in 
detail and support for it was practically 
universal. This is a good example of skillful 
communication and at the same time good 
training. Another example of modern per- 
sonnel administration is a plan of factor 
comparison job evaluation. It is unusual in 
that there are no salary grades in the usual 
sense. Every point or two is considered a 
separate salary grade and Jim reports that 
this method works very well. 





AN ADVERTISING MAN has this to say 
about the story by B. F. Eskridge which 
appeared in PersoNNEL JourNAL for June. 
Harrison M. Terrell, who works in Phila- 
delphia but who lives at Landis Store, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, says: 


Editor, Personnel Journal 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


Is a Personnel Director—even one who 
is newly hired as “‘Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and General Manager’’—supposed to 
confine his activities and constructive 
thought entirely to personnel problems . . . 
even though it may be obvious that atten- 
tion is urgently needed elsewhere? 

In other words, should not a Person- 
nel Director consider himself a top com- 
pany executive, concerned primarily with 
the success of the company and its profitable 
operation, by whatever means these may be 
attained? 

As a ‘‘rank outsider’’ who is interested 
in personnel activities only as they bear on 
the total success of the organization, I am 
greatly interested in Mr. Eskridge’s answer 
to the Yale University examination ques- 
tion reported in your June issue. It seems 
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to me he either missed or deliberately ig- 
nored the main problem posed in the ques- 
tion. 

The crux of the matter appears to be 
this: that ‘‘although the market for their 
products has been constantly expanding, 
their sales have remained about level for 
the past five years’’. 

In my untrained view, I wonder if 
there is much wrong with the personnel 
practices of the company that wouldn't be 
greatly improved if the company were 
making headway. Companies, like indi- 
viduals, either go forward or backward. 
They can’t stand in the same place very 
long. If the company has been making a 
good product for fifty years and has a good 
name, and in this day of expansion its sales 
are at a standstill—then there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the sales depart- 
ment. Personnel and methods in the sales 
department from top to bottom would seem 
to be crying for the attention of the new 
president and his assistant. 

It was a mistake for the family to 
appoint a production man to the presidency 
after the death of the former head of the 
family and company. Seeing the mistake, 
the new personnel man if he’s a real execu- 
tive should concern himself first (of course 
tactfully, obliquely) with making the new 
president recognize the importance of sales 
and the necessity for doing something about 
sales immediately. 

No wonder the company finds it 
“difficult to maintain an adequate roster of 
high quality personnel in both office and 
factory."’ The company is dying on its feet. 
High level executives unquestionably realize 
that. Factory workers sense it in many 
ways. No one is happy, energetic and se- 
cure... they're all looking more or less 
for a place to land when the business folds 
up. They don’t want to be caught, and you 
can’t blame them. 

Improving communications, making 


an organization chart, and so on doubtless 
need doing. But what's needed first is some- 
thing cheerful to communicate. Which 
brings us back to our first question: is a 
Personnel Manager a real member of the 
management team, expected to function for 
the success of the business as a whole. Or 
is he supposed to confine himself to his own 
little sector and pretend he doesn’t see the 
fundamental trouble? Perhaps one of your 
readers can tell me. I'd really like to know. 
Sincerely, 
Harrison M. Terrell. 





ANOTHER COMMENT ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONs comes from Baltimore. Chester P. 
Grassmuck, the writer, is Personnel Man- 
ager of American Oil Company, who make 
and market AMOCO for your automobile. 
It is too bad that I cannot quote more 
than a few sentences from his letter. He 
says: 

“Companies have grown to a size 
where their leaders no longer can name ever- 
one by his or her first name. They feel they 
have lost control—that personal touch—so 
they start writing nice personal letters to 
everyone . . . But the result is that some of 
our employees no longer even listen to what 
is said... Employees seem to have dis- 
torted views of all sorts about business . . . 
We cannot take a negative approach... 
We must take positive action.”’ 

Indeed we must. But let that positive 
action begin with a full understanding of 
employee problems and needs and not end 
until every member of top management 
achieves a sound attitude on human rela- 
tions, the first element of which is a recog- 
nition of the importance of each employee 
as AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Wd May 








There is widespread interest in courses in Indus- 
trial Relations—or Personnel Administration, if 
you prefer that term. This study was conducted 
at the Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It provides a direct com- 
parison of course content against the requirements 
of industrial relations jobs. 


University Courses in 
Industrial Relations 


By KennetH E. SCHNELLE AND Haranp Fox, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 


ORE firms, government agencies and labor unions are providing more jobs 
in the industrial relations or personnel field than ever before. As a result 
increased numbers of men and women are seeking professional training to 

qualify them for these positions: For the most part, the nation’s universities will 
bear the major responsibility for providing adequate professional training to persons 
seeking industrial relations positions. Of prime importance, therefore, is the answer 
to the question: how well is university instruction in industrial relations geared to 
the practical requirements of the professional person in this field? 

Little systematic investigation of this question has been reported in the litera- 
ture. Perhaps the most careful attempt to fit industrial relations curricula to the 
requirements of unions and industry was made at the time the New York School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations was founded at Cornell University. The initial 
program of instruction was, in part, based upon information gathered in a survey 
of some 100 groups and individuals representing labor and management in twelve 
states. Their opinions were sought to discover what courses should be given in 
order to make instruction appropriate.' Their reactions appeared to justify a broad 
range of background and technical courses. 

In a later survey, a by-product of another study at the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center, some 437 persons in industrial relations jobs expressed 
strong preference for technical courses rather than general or background instruc- 
tion.* Findings were similar to those of a University of Toledo investigation of 
opinions of 84 personnel executives. * 


* Acknowledgement should be made of the generous aid made available to the Industrial Relations Center for this study 
through a grant from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. The authors are members of the research staff of the 
Industrial Relations Center. 

1 “Report of the Board of Temporary Trustees,’’ New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, 1945. 

2 Stone, C. Harold and Philip H. Kriedt, “‘Round Table on Graduate Training in Industrial Relations,’’ sth Annual Con- 
ference on Training and Research in Industrial Relations, University of Minnesota, 1949. 

8 Parks, Donald S. and C. J. Kirschner, ‘Survey of the Training and Qualifications of Practicing Personnel Executives," 
University of Toledo, 1947, reported in Personnel Journal. 
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This report describes another and more recent attempt to appraise curricular 
offerings in this field. The study was undertaken as an initial, exploratory appraisal 
of problems to be encountered in investigating the extent to which current university 
instruction in industrial relations meets the requirements of this field. 


INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS CURRICULA 


As an initial step toward evaluating industrial relations curricula in American 
universities, industrial relations courses offered by 20 universities were analyzed.‘ 
The 20 institutions were selected because they (1) have extensive training programs 
in the industrial relations field, (2) represent different geographic areas, and (3) 
represent differing viewpoints on these training problems. (About half organize 
their program on a single departmental basis and half emphasize interdepartmental 


instruction.) This basis of selection should be noted, for no claim is made that these . 


20 schools are representative of all American universities. 

Examination of the official bulletins of the 20 universities discloses that they 
offer a total of 487 individual courses dealing with various aspects of industrial 
relations, or personnel administration. Although the course titles are often the 
same, in no case are descriptions of course content identical. To facilitate comparison 
between schools, these 487 individual courses were grouped into 33 ‘“‘typical’’ 
courses; that is, individual courses of comparable content were grouped and a 
‘‘typical course description’’ was written to cover the content of all courses in each 
group. This classification procedure is, of course, highly subjective. Some disagree- 
ment among classifiers might be expected. 

In Table I, thirteen of the 33 “‘typical’’ courses are listed with a description of 
basic course content.* These thirteen courses are offered in at least one-half of all 
schools included in this study. Of the original 487 individual courses, 407 or 84% 
can be classified under these thirteen ‘‘typical’’ descriptions. 

The thirteen courses are listed in order of popularity—as measured by the 
number of schools offering the course (col. 1). If time devoted to each ‘‘typical”’ 
course is considered, as well as the number of schools offering the course, a different 
ranking results (col. 3). The median time devoted to each course (col. 2) was multi- 
plied by the number of schools offering the course to get a weighted frequency-time 
score. It is significant that the thirteen most popular courses are the same whichever 
criterion is used. 

The thirteen ‘“‘typical’’ courses in Table I would seem to present a relatively 

4 University of California (Berkeley), Catholic University of America, University of Chicago, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, Harvard University, University of Illinois, Marquette University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University 
of Minnesota, New York University, University of North Carolina, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, Southern 
Methodist University, Stanford University, University of Washington, Wayne University, University of Wisconsin, and Yale 
ome 20 courses not listed in the table and the number of schools offering each are: Labor Economics (7), Labor Market 
Analysis (7), Time and Motion Study (5), Foreign Labor Markets (4), Job Analysis and Evaluation (4), Industrial Education (4), 
Wage and Salary Administration (4), Industrial Safety (3), International Problems of Labor (2), Wage Structure (2), Public 
Relations (2), Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation (2), Politics of Labor (2), Proficiency Evaluation (2), Interviewing Techniques 


(2), Union-Management Contracts (2), Administration of Federal Labor Law (1), Social Encyclicals and Catholic Labor Move- 
ments (1), Civil Rights in Industrial and Labor Relations (1), Employee Communications (1). 
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Taste | 
THE 13 MOST POPULAR “TYPICAL” INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COURSES 


I 
Number (2) 

“‘Typical’’ Course and Description of Schools Median Time 
Offering Devoted 
Course 


(3) 
Weighted 


Labor Problems and Labor Economics 18 1 Semester 
General survey of labor problems and their economic con- 
sequences. Emphasis placed on efficiency of manpower al- 
location; utilization. Manpower management goals re- 
viewed. Particular attention given to wave determination; 
unemployment problems. Roles of management, labor or- 
ganizations, and government considered in connection 
with proposed solutions to labor problems. 

Union-Management Relations 
Problems of conflict and cooperation between unions and 
management. Brief consideration given to objectives of 
labor and management, mutual as well as conflicting inter- 
ests. Principles of collective bargaining, mediation, and 
arbitration studied in detail. Content of labor contracts 
discussed; provisions for their administration scrutinized. 
Union offensive and defensive techniques reviewed for 
comparison with management techniques. 

Role of Government in Industrial Relations 
Economic aspects of labor legislation, including minimum 
standards in wages, hours, working conditions; unfair 
management and union practices; protection of women 
and children in industry; social insurance. Attention di- 
rected to legal restrictions on weapons in labor and man- 
agement conflict; emphasis placed on government's role 
in encouraging and implementing labor-management co- 
operation and industrial peace. Role of various govern- 
ment agencies studied; consideration given to court ac- 
tivities and legal procedures. 

Psychological Tests and Measurements | 1 Semester 
Historical development of psychological tests and meas- 
urements as an empirical science. Emphasis placed on ap- | 
plications to general intelligence, aptitude, attitude, in- 
terest, general personality measurement. Principles of test 
construction, standardization, validation, and reliability 
investigated. Special attention given to problems of in- 
terpretation of test results. 

Industrial Psychology 10 Months 
Individual psychology in industrial situations. Emphasis 
placed on interviewing, testing, rating methods. Person- 
nel classification procedures analyzed, evaluated. Psy- 
chological approach to problems of industrial efficiency, 
training, work methods, accident prevention, motivation. 
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TaBLe 1—Continued 





a | wy £22 
Number | (2) | Weighted 
**Typical’’ Course and Description of Schools} Median Time P oe - 
Offering | Devoted i rel 
Course Bese 





Human Relations in Industry | 16 1 Semester | 
Sociological and psychological aspects of industrial or- | 
ganization. Problems of individual motivation and per- 
sonal adjustment in industrial situations. Emphasis 
placed on group influences, group adjustments; particu- | 
larly those related to interaction of labor organizations | 
and management and their impact on community life. | 
Problems of morale and cooperation studied; analytical 
techniques evaluated. | 

Social Security 
History and development of social security; emphasis on | 
current theory of American federal and state legislation. | 
Problems of old age dependency, industrial health, in- 
dustrial injury, economic risks of unemployment con- 
sidered in detail. 

Trade Unions | 2 Quarters 
Historical development of labor movement. Organization 
and internal management of most important national and 
international labor organizations described. Trade union | 
objectives studied with particular reference to control 
of labor supp y, job security, wage elevation, hours re- 
reduction, reltirement benefits, voice in management | 
mutual bene 4 organizations. Major problems faced by 
labor organizations in connection with internal disci- 
pline and unity, internal government, inter-union co- 
operation, worker education, public relations, labor 
racketeering discussed. Consideration given to union 
offensive and defensive techniques, especially political 
action, strikes, boycotts, picketing, and passive resistance. 

Vocational and Occupational Psychology 2 Quarters 
Investigation of occupations to give students background 
of information necessary for effective counseling. Em- 
phasis placed on determinants of individual differences 
and their manifestations in intelligence, aptitude, and 
interest, with special reference to vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment. Techniques of case study 
and interview methods investigated. 

Personnel Administration 
Organization and administration of personnel function 
in industry. Concepts of personnel department functions 
and procedures, manpower requirements, labor market 
analysis, job classification, wage administration, scientific 
personnel selection, industrial training, employee morale, 
safety enginecring, training and discipline, problems of | 
community relations. 
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TaBLeE 1—Continued 
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“Typical’* Course and Description of Schools| Median Time ee 
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Course 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 14 7 Months 
Determinants of opinion; methods of measurement. 
Emphasis placed on construction of attitude question- 
naires, sampling methods, interpretation of results. Ap- 
plications of polling to elections, morale, and general 
social issues. Principles of propaganda investigated from 
point of view of evaluation of propaganda techniques 
and their effectiveness in social control. 
Industrial Relations Seminar 2 Quarters 
Special topics in industrial relations. Includes detailed 
investigation of currently important issues. Case study | 
and case analysis is an important aspect of course. Em- 
phasis placed on individual work of students in fields of 
their own special interests. 
Public Personnel Administration 1 Semester 
Survey of public personnel administration, including his- 
tory and legal background of civil service, personnel 
agencies, classification, recruitment, examination tech- 
niques, promotion, service ratings, training, discipline, 
employee organizations, retirement. Consideration given 
to powers of public personnel administrators in connec- 
tion with removals, suspensions, penalties, etc. Reviews 
pension provisions and veteran preferences. 


*Calculated by multiplying median time devoted to the course and number of schools offering 
course. 


complete picture of the basic industrial relations curricula in 20 universities which 
have highly developed programs of industrial relations. 

It will be recalled that the surveys of Stone and Kriedt and of Parks and Kirsch- 
ner (see p. 128) indicated that industrial relations practitioners prefer ‘‘practical,”’ 
specialized courses to more general courses. In contrast to this expressed preference, 
the thirteen most popular courses listed in Table I seem to indicate a heavy concentra- 
tion on ‘‘general’’ types of instruction. 


INDusTRIAL REeLaTIoNs Jos ReQuiREMENTS 


The requirements for industrial relations jobs used in this study are based on an 
earlier investigation made by staff members of the Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Center. ° 

Although this investigation represents as complete a coverage of job descrip- 
tions in industrial relations as is currently available, in many respects these job 


6 Kriedt, Philip H. and Margaret Bentson. ‘‘Industrial Relations Positions and Personnel,’’ Mimeographed Release 1, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center, 1950. 
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descriptions are unsatisfactory for the present investigation. Many job functions 
are stated in terms so general as to leave considerable doubt as to their precise mean- 
ing. Analysis is further complicated by the fact that many job functions are included 
in a wide variety of job descriptions, e.g., the function ‘‘supervises wage and salary 
administration’’ appears in four different descriptions. Further, job functions are 
grouped in a different manner than are course groupings in the universities. The 
result is that no job is covered completely by any one course, and no course covers 
completely any one job. 


CoMPaRISON OF CoursE CONTENT AND Jos REQUIREMENTS 


In the comparison of course content and job content, 25 job descriptions’ were 
broken down into 110 specific job functions. Taking one function at a time, examina- 
tion was made to discover whether a job function was ‘‘adequately’’ covered by 
any of the 33 ‘‘typical’’ courses. Again a rather subjective type of analysis was 
necessarily employed; but the procedure reduced judgment to its simplest possible 
terms by concentration on highly specific functions, one at a time. 

Of the 110 job functions used in this study, 86 (78%) are fully covered by the 
thirteen most popular courses listed in Table I. If three of the ‘‘typical’’ courses 
found in the study but not listed in Table I are added,* an additional seven job 
functions are completely covered; therefore, 93 (85%) of the 110 job functions are 
completely covered by the curricula of the universities surveyed. 

An additional 14 job functions were judged to be only partially covered by the 
33 ‘‘typical’’ courses. These include four functions dealing with union organizing 
activity, three each concerned with public speaking, news editing and social and 
recreational activities for employees, and one function concerned with the conduct 
of research on effects of technological developments. Only three*® of the 110 job 
functions were not at least partially covered by the content of the 33 ‘‘typical’’ 
courses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The thirteen most popular ‘‘typical’’ courses listed in Table I describe in- 
dustrial relations curricula in 20 selected American universities. 

2. All of these thirteen courses contribute significantly to the satisfaction of 
industrial relations job requirements as measured by Kriedt and Bentson. Most of 
the industrial relations job functions reported by Kriedt and Bentson are fully 
covered by these thirteen courses. 


7The 16 management positions used were: Industrial Relations Director, Personnel Director, Labor Relations Director, 
Public Relations Director, Wage and Salary Director, Employment Director, Training Director, Safety Director, Research Director, 
Recreation Director, Director of Employee Services, Employee Counseling Director, Records Director, Personnel Technician, 
Job Analyst, Employment Interviewer. The nine union positions used were: State AFL Vice-President, Business Agent, Shop 
Steward, Union Organizer, Research Director, Public Relations Director, Editor, Educational Director, Counselor. 

8 Industrial Safety, Wage Structures and Politics of Labor. 

® These three were: ‘‘conducts research on financial conditions of firms,’ ‘‘conducts research on general economic trends” 
and ‘‘conducts research on competitive positions of firms." These functions, concerned with general economics, usually are not 
considered functions of industrial relations personnel. It is likely that every school surveyed has adequate courses in these fields. 








Current shortages of new employees put the em- 
ployment manager on his mettle. Every resource 
and stategem must be explored. The author gave 
a talk based on the outline given here at the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Per- 
sonnel Administration in New York City, last 
June. It is reproduced in the original outline form, 
without any expansion or “‘padding."’ 


Current Problems in 
Employment 


By Doris ANN, 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


I Educate your management as to the market conditions. Advise them of the 
problems that a short labor market creates. 

II Review and take the necessary steps to lower the qualifications for various jobs 
within your organization. 

. Reduce educational requirements 

. Employ older workers 

. Employ more women 

. Investigate the possibility of employing the handicapped 

. Review the tests administered for the various positions and be sure that 
you are not eliminating applicants who might possibly be capable of per- 
forming a particular job. 

III Develop manning tables so that wherever possible you will know in advance 
which of your employees might be called into the armed forces. 
IV Develop sources of supply. 

A. Work through your own employees who are a very excellent source for 
referring applicants. Advise them of your need through employee publi- 
cation and bulletin board notices. 

. Develop a real work relationship between your company and the employ- 
ment agencies. Meet with the people running them, take them to lunch, 
have them visit your plant in order to better understand your problem. 

. Develop better school contacts and do this not a few days before gradua- 
tion but in today’s labor market in September when school opens. 
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D. Write good help wanted ads. If necessary secure the assistance of a good 
copywriter. These ads should express very clearly the benefits that your 
company has to offer to its employees. 

. Write to former employees and invite them to return to your company 
and suggest that they refer their friends as well. 
Arrange various stunt methods such as sound trucks. Any method that 
brings results is a good method. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 160) 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Broad background including engineering. Columbia MA in vocational 
guidance (courses in personnel administration, vocational testing and counseling, psychology, statis- 
tics, etc.). Would like to take part in well-rounded —— program. Looking for company really 
interested in dynamic personnel program. Desirous and capable of conducting research in field. Age 27. 
Veteran. Married. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box z40. 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Heavy experience in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, including contract negotiations with national unions, grievance handling, employment, job 
evaluation, employe benefits; also accounting and office management. Available as labor-human rela- 
tions executive or as staff assistant to top management executive. Christian, white, 50, healthy, vigor- 
ous, young ideas. Salary open, security and future prospects factors. Willing to relocate, to travel. 
For resume write on letterhead to Box 141. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA in Personnel Administration. Desire a position in the personnel 
field. Willing to start at the beginning. Age 24, Single. Veteran. Will relocate. Complete resume on 
request. Reply Box 147. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: Broad industrial experience including 10 years as Personnel Manager 
for subsidiaries of National firm. Fully qualified in all phases of Personnel and Union relations. Multi- 
plant experience. Desire a challenging opportunity as principle personnel administrator of a progressive 
company. Self-starter. Christian, Ph.B., age 40. Married. Resume on request. Reply Box 145. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety engineering and safety experience in — employ- 
] 


ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in middlewest, south 


and southwest. Reply Box 148. 





Scolding or issuing stern orders won't gain very 
willing cooperation from your employees. Try 
molasses instead of vinegar; or appeal to the other 
fellow’s pride. Nedick’s tried this where ‘‘rules"’ 
and ‘“‘orders’’ had failed; and their success aston- 
ished them. The advice of a consulting psycholo- 
gist proved sound. 


Gaining Employee 
Cooperation 


By Exizasetu Face, 
DupLey, ANDERSON AND YUTZzY, 
Public Relations Counselors, New York 


MPLOYEES will respond amazingly to efforts to win their cooperation, when 
their intelligence and self-respect are recognized. An example is a recent 
neatness contest put on by Nedick’s, an Eastern restaurant chain. Despite 

evidence of the value of this idea as proven in this and other campaigns, a major 
fault of employers and supervisors in addressing workers is that they are too bossy. 
They still too often play the role of strict parent over an unruly and unreasoning 
child. 

This thesis led us to collect and study hundreds of indoctrination booklets, 
employee magazines, bulletin board posters, and similar material. The survey was 
important to us because experience long ago proved that the foundation of good 
public relations is good employee relations; and that unless your employees speak 
well of you, your community will never regard you highly for long. 

Even the most cursory reading of the material yielded dozens of examples of 
condescension that would cause the hackles of the average man to rise. The effect 
is to create the same automatic resentment we feel at the policeman’s brusque ‘‘Move 
on,’’ and the serious part of this is that employees can vent resentment in a dozen 
unseen ways. 


Some Horrisie ExamMpPLes 


Just reading a few examples, by no means the worst, and then considering your 
own reaction if you were the person addressed, makes the point. For instance, we 
read :— 

‘The Company will have to take disciplinary action against you, if you: Bring 
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or use intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs on Company property; Carry concealed 
weapons; Fight or try to injure another; Start or take part in horseplay; Sleep while 
on duty."’ 

“Absence from work must be kept at a minimum. Frequent and unauthorized 
absences cannot be permitted. If it is necessary that you be absent .. .”’ 

“A good citizen of XYZ respects his supervisors and cooperates with them. 
If he has a grievance he presents it properly and would not be guilty of insubordina- 
tion. He would not settle his problem by walking off his job, but would bring his 
troubles through the proper grievance procedure.”’ 

‘*An employee who is to be ‘Laid off’ for a day or more as a disciplinary measure, 
will be notified of this the day before the penalty is to begin."’ 

Enough has been learned of child psychology for us to know we get better 
results from children if they understand the ‘‘why’’ of what they are asked to do, 
rather than if we make arbitrary demands. In too many cases, however, these prin- 
ciples haven't been learned by management in its communication with employees. 
The old, heavy-handed, patronizing attitudes persist: ‘‘Do this for good old XYZ."’ 
‘Don't do this for good old XYZ."’ Even with the best of intentions, the slightly- 
holier-than-thou tone, the voice speaking from Olympian Heights to the peasants, 
the ‘be good children and we will reward you’’ admonitions creep in. 

Although this negative method fails to accomplish its purpose, the patronizing, 
scolding tone pervades as much as ninety percent of the material that companies 
put out in an effort to influence the behavior of employees. The bossy method 
awakens resentment; the by-god-I-won't-do-it reaction. The problem is one of mo- 
tivations. 

Take the example of Nedick’s Inc., an operation of quick order, over-the- 
counter restaurants scattered through Eastern seaboard cities. Sixty-five percent of 
the ninety restaurants are in New York City; the rest scattered from Boston, through 
Trenton, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Providence. The chain built its 
reputation on the 12¢ breakfast (doughnut, Orange Drink, cup of coffee) on the 
Orange Drink which it manufactures, and on the dime frankfurters and bun. 


PROMOTING NEATNESS 


The problem at Nedicks’s was neatness of appearance on the part of the female 
personnel. The 1,200 employees are largely women—behind-the-counter waitresses 
on low-scale salaries without tips. Service is either stand-up or at counter stools; no 
table service. Rules existed: not too much jewelry, fingernails clean, fresh uniforms 
and so on. Supervisors graded the girls, handed criticisms to store managers. But 
appearance was poor. 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry, Industrial Psychologist and Nedick’s consultant, 
however, suggested a positive method, a ‘‘neatness contest’’ that would appeal to 
status motives. The purpose: to develop the social attitude, that ‘‘the smart thing 
is to look smart’’ instead of the social attitude not to look smart. Prizes would be 
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offered; but the deeper appeal, Dr. McMurry felt, would be to the exhibitionist 
tendency in every human being—‘‘If you're the winner, you're outstanding.’’ In 
other words, status. 

‘Status is more important than security for most persons,’” Dr. McMurry 
observes. ‘‘A man in a too-big job will leave the job rather than accept the shame 
or disgrace of having his status lowered to a lesser job with the same pay. We 
laugh at the ‘saving face’ of the Chinese. But status pressure is powerful in this 
country, too, and any appeal to status motives is likely to produce results.”’ 

Nedick’s management readily accepted the suggestion, set up a twelve-point 
grading card, announced a three-month contest that would offer six district prizes 
and one grand prize. Store bulletin boards, and the monthly “‘Nedick’s News’”’ 
announced the contest; implied it would be a signal honor to win. The advantages 
of careful personal grooming were well stressed in the house organ throughout the 
contest. 

During the contest period each girl was inspected at least once. Roving in- 
spectors paid visits incognito to the restaurants; judged the girls according to grading 
card points. If a girl were absent because of illness or on vacation, the inspector 
returned. Since no one knew when he would visit, or if he had already visited, ap- 
pearance throughout the organization had to be top-notch during the entire period. 
Each Nedick’s food service employee wears an identification badge, so that inspectors 
could score according to name. Failure to wear the badge—one of the sore points 
in the whole appearance problem—scored against the contestant. 


A REMARKABLE RESULT 


Improvement in appearance was almost miraculous, Nedick’s management re- 
ports. To the astonishment of all persons, not one or two girls in each of the six 
districts scored highest, as had been expected, but a total of 64 girls tied! 

This remarkable record brought the enthusiastic announcement from the man- 
agement that every girl who scored would be given a prize. At a company dinner in 
New York City, girls from each of the six districts would then elect a top district 
winner, and from the six winners a ‘‘Miss Nedick’s 1951’’ would be chosen by every- 
one present. The company decided to give a bottle of perfume to each girl who 
scored, a fitted overnight traveling bag to the district winners and as grand prize, a 
chest of flat table silver. Expenses of the trip for girls coming from out of town, 
would be paid by Nedick’s. The dinner was a great success, giving the girls a sense of 
participation in the company not otherwise likely. Nedick’s follow-up plans are 
interesting. 

‘*Miss Nedick 1951" will be a symbol throughout the year of neatness on the 
job. She will wear a special uniform designed for her by a top flight dress designer, 
a special badge, and will work behind the counters of each of the ninety Nedick’s 
stores, one after the other, during the year. Posters will announce: ‘‘Miss Nedick’s 
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1951 is here today."’ Her presence, officials believe, will pep up the personnel in the 
store, encourage better work, emphasize appearance. 

The chain runs 8 radio programs, four in New York City, four outside the city. 
Disc jockeys on the programs will interview her, glamorize her; ‘‘Look where she 
went today.’’ ‘‘She met this well-known personality.’’ The ‘‘overnight-a-queen”’ 
theme will likewise be played continuously in the Nedick’'s News where a regular 
column will report on her social activities and on what she’s found out about good 
business practices. 

‘The results of this first contest are too good for the idea to be a one-shot affair,’ 
one company official says. ‘‘It looks like the Neatness Contest will become an annual 
event.” 

Everything about the contest was positive. There was no criticism. Instead 
there were all kinds of positive reasons for winning—glory, prestige and so on. 
We've found that these are stronger appeals than any other. A girl would rather get 
her name mentioned in the company house organ, for instance, than to get a $5 
raise. In the contest, the glory was more important than the actual prizes, attractive 
though these were. 

The happy wind-up of this experiment suggests the power of constructive ap- 
peals in employee relations. We know that coercive measures rarely work as well 
with an individual as encouragement. And the same is true with groups of persons. 
Many such principles of individual psychology can be applied on a mass scale, if 
management but recognizes them, he concludes. 
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Introducing women into the work force presents 
special problems, especially in the cases of women 
who have not worked in industry before. The 
large aircraft manufacturing companies have had 
extensive experience with this problem and here 
is the result of some of that experience. The au- 
thor is a leader in the industrial training field. 


Training New Women 
Workers 


By E. R. Swint, Director of Education, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


NcE the policy-decision has been made to hire and train female workers to 

supplement the male force, there are certain check-points which the Train- 

ing Director will want to consider and act upon before the policy is im- 
plemented. They are: 

1. Sell the idea of women workers to the present employees—both supervisors 
and workers. 

2. Survey jobs to decide which are most suitable for women. 

3. Make adaptation of the jobs selected to fit the smaller frames and lesser 
muscular strength of women. 

4. Provide service facilities in the plant to accommodate the anticipated number 
of women. 

5. Consider the use of a women-counselor system. If you have one, be sure that 
each counselor “‘goes through the mill’’ herself before acting as a counselor. 

6. Select women carefully and for specific jobs. 

7. Develop a complete program for the induction and training of women. 

8. Establish good working conditions. 

g. Train supervisors to deal with women intelligently. 

10. Try to give women equal opportunity with men. 

Now let's consider some suggestions we all can use to make our use of women 
workers a successful one. The feeling that women have invaded an industrial system 
created specifically for men will start us off on the wrong foot. Women are not 
trespassers. Rather they are invited participants. See that everyone knows this, and 
acts accordingly. 

* From a talk given before the Seventh Annual Convention, American Society of Training Directors, Philadelphia, March 
1951. 
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Sze THat Sue Gets A Goop Start 


Remember, the success of a new female worker is largely dependent upon the 
start you give her. It is crucial that she be given an intelligible picture of her job, 
the interdependence of departments, and the importance of her job as part of the 
completed product. Remember that women coming into industry are making a 
greater change than are new men. We have found that it pays rich dividends to have 
a sound orientation program, built around a well-equipped and competently staffed 
vestibule school. 

One of the best indications of interest in the job is the development of a ques- 
tioning attitude, and women are notably inquisitive. Discouragement of this trait 
will do more to lower morale than anything you could do. See that no one is too 
busy to give the beginner a considered answer, even though the question seems 
elementary or irrelevant. A related point is that women like to have their work 
reviewed more frequently than do men. They have more personal pride in what 
they are doing than men, and frequent attention will bring out their best perform- 
ance. 

Don’t put all women workers in the same category. They are just as much 


individuals as men, or more so. Train supervisors to study individual capabilities 
and concentrate on their development. 

Women taking over men’s jobs almost unanimously prefer to be treated in the 
same way as the men working beside them. In most cases they neither demand nor 


want special attention. Flattery to them is a mark of insincerity. Favoritism indicates 
that intelligence and efficiency are not being recognized. Nothing so dampens the 
spark of enthusiasm as being ignored when information is passed out, for this 
makes the woman feel she is not on the team. On the other hand, nothing is more 
conducive to a serious, interested approach to work than the feeling of being con- 
sidered a valuable member of the team who must be kept up to scratch on last- 
minute items. 


Spec1AL CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN WoRKERS 


Consider feminine characteristics, and see that your supervisors do the same. 
Let's look at some of these: 

Women are a little more sociable on the job than men. Occasionally it is neces- 
sary to bring them down to business in this respect. However, they more readily 
acquire a competitive ‘‘team’’ spirit if divided into compact production groups. 

Women are more sensitive to criticism and praise than men. Absence of criticism 
is definitely not the equivalent of praise. Give them straightforward, constructive, 
detailed criticism. But in the same spirit of trying to get the job done quickly and 
correctly, measure out deserved praise with equally constructive and detailed con- 
sideration. 

Women are more sensitive to their environment. They react more directly to 
the general neatness and cleanliness of their surroundings, especially of washrooms. 
Consider how you can provide the most comfortable working conditions. 
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Women’s physical differences must be considered. Heavy lifting and work in- 
volving super-endurance is out. It is especially important that workplaces, tables 
and files should be arranged to suit their height. 

In general, exactly the same rules apply in the training and supervision of 
women as with men—only more so! 

There are three basic attitudes which everyone in your plant owes to women 
workers—respect, appreciation, and friendliness. Admittedly, these are rather abstract. 
Let’s look at it in reverse. Let’s see what women want from their jobs, and what the 
supervisor and the training man can do to satisfy each of these wants. The following 
table can serve us as a guide. 


Wuat WomeEN Want From THEIR Joss 


1. Recognition as an Individual 

Learn her name, then use it. 
Put her on her own, whenever possible. 
Listen to her gripes and ideas. 
Recognize her off-the-job life. 

. Sense of Worth, or Security 
Teach her properly. 
Criticize her sparingly. 
Praise good work. 
Show her that her work is important. 
Make sure orders are understood. 
Don't let any change come as a surprise. 
Be fair! 

. Sense of Belonging 
Help her make friends with the others. 
Make her feel important and wanted. 
Point up her contribution to the group. 
Point up her group's contribution to the product. 
Make her feel her unit is a team of which she’s a respected member. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘On which jobs do women excel?’’ Our experience 
agrees in general with several research studies on the special abilities of women, 
brief mention of some of which is made here: 

1. They can be trained to a higher degree of finger dexterity and manipulative 
skill. 

2. They are patient and attentive to detail, thus possessing superiority in 
repetitive jobs. This does not reflect on their intelligence; neither does it mean that 
all women will remain content on repetitive work. 

3. They have proved effective as inspectors, especially with small parts and 
assemblies. 

4. They excel on operations involving work to close tolerances. 

5. They are deft in the handling of precision tools and small machinery. 
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Joss SurraBLeE For WomMEN 


Over 2,700 occupations or skills have been listed for females, and women are 
constantly entering new fields of work. Typical jobs in which women work to 
advantage are inspecting, light assembly, packing, light machine work, drill-press 
Operation, punch press operation, grinding and burring operations, and sheet metal 
work. Women seem to outproduce male workers, when the jobs are within the range 
of a woman's physical strength and where finger dexterity, eye-hand coordination, 
and close attention to details are required. 

With regard to the actual training procedure used, we have found nothing 
better than the J.I.T. principles, with which you all are familiar. 

In summation, my principal recommendations for training female replacements 
are: (1) Sell the idea throughout your organization, up, down, and across; (2) 
Go all out, in equipment, facilities, and adequate personnel, for your training 
program; and (3) Apply the same principles and rules in the training and supervision 
of women as with men—only more so! 
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The New York Personnel Club membership in- 
cludes most of the women who are active in in- 
dustrial relations and personnel work in New 
York City. It has always provided many valuable 
services for its members. Last season the ‘‘Work- 
shop’’ idea was used effectively as a means of 
gathering and disseminating information on cur- 
rent problems. 


New York Personnel Club 
Workshops 


By Envir Bercstrom, Research Director, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 


His is the story of how the “‘Workshop”’ method was used successfully by 

the women of New York Personnel Club as an effective means of exchanging 

ideas and of discovering sources of additional information on problems of 
current interest. The Club members are women working in New York City in per- 
sonnel work; engaged primarily in such day-to-day operations as employment, 
training, wage and salary administration and collective bargaining. Problems are 
growing more numerous daily under the pressures of the defense emergency. Although 
there has always been a great deal of exchange of information among Club members 
there had never before been any attempt to organize the exchange. The Workshop 
plan has been a great success in promoting this transfer of ideas. 

An overall Workshop Committee of ten active, experienced and skilled members 
was appointed by the Executive Committee of the Club. At the first meeting, it was 
decided that separate committees would study employment, training, employee 
relations, government controls and community needs and services, which are the 
most pressing issues for Club members in their companies. A member who was an 
expert in the field was appointed to head each committee. Chairmen of these units 
selected their committees of four or five, either from lists suggested by the Workshop 
Committee or through their own acquaintance among other members. 


GUIDING THE COMMITTEES 


A member of the central Workshop Committee acted as liaison between each 
committee and her own group. She guided the individual committee and insured 
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the adherence to the overall purpose of the program. Each committee chairman was 
issued the following guides: 

1. Discuss known facts on the subject from the experience and reading of the 
entire group. 

2. Get specific material—not a mere birdseye view of the subject. 

3. Prepare a report on the committee findings. 

4. Formulate a list of questions which cannot be answered by the committee, 
to be referred to outside experts at the Workshop meeting. 

A series of three or four individual committee meetings resulted in the collec- 
tion of a wealth of material. A typical report was that of the committee on wage 
stabilization and government controls. It provided a summary of the regulations, 
the sources of interpretations, sources of job rate and job classification information 
and announcements of meetings dealing with the issue. A bibliography of helpful 
books and pamphlets was also compiled. A series of twenty questions which the 
group could not answer were listed, to fire at the experts at the Workshop meeting. 

A Club member who acted as recorder for each group types and edited the final 
report of each committee. The individual reports were collated into one volume of 
approximately too pages. Thus, each club member was able to get the best thinking 
of her own Club experts and to have on hand a wealth of reference material which 
is providing of invaluable assistance in carrying out personnel activities effectively. 


Experts Herp Dinner Meetinc Discussion 


A panel of eight outside experts was engaged through the cooperation of the 
Cornell Extension Service. These people generously contributed their knowledge 
and experience at an evening dinner Workshop meeting. 

This meeting, which, incidentally, was attended by a larger proportion of the 
Club members and guests than any other meeting of the year, was the method used 
to communicate the committee's work to the membership at large. Discussion tables 
seating eight at a round table, were set up so that each member could get further 
data on the subject in which she was particularly interested. These tables were 
headed by committee chairmen and assistants. 

The wind-up of the program was the question-and-answer period at the end of 
the dinner by the outside panel. All these outside participants lived up to their 
reputations as experts; however, a few of the questions even stumped them. 

Besides the tangible results of the Workshop there are the intangible ones result- 
ing from the active participation of the Club members, the sharing of knowledge 
with others, and the worthwhile results of a cooperative effort. There is the even 
broader result of the easing of tensions and the lightening of harassments in the 
day-to-day operations of the personnel job. The Club feels that its ‘‘Workshop 
Program”’ is an aid to the better production which is needed today by America in 
this time of national emergency. 
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BOOKS 


Applied Social Science in"Industry 


Twenty-seven years after the first issue 
of PeRsONNEL JoURNAL appeared, in May 
1922, Edward N. Hay wrote an editorial 
entitled ‘‘A Re-Dedication.’’ He contrasted 
the emphasis on engineering problems 
which was characteristic of the industrial 
scene during the first two decades of this 
periodical’s existence with today’s interest 
in the human factors affecting production. 
As an engineer and as a psychologist, Mr. 
Hay saw the importance of both aspects of 
industrial management. While the machine 
and its effective application have lost none 
of their intrinsic importance, Mr. Hay com- 
mented on the value of research in human 
relations, expressing his editorial policy, in 
part, in these words :— 


‘The newer and more difficult problems of 
personnel are in the area of human relationships. 
Many of these have arisen with the growth of 
organized labor—and labor disputes are but 
symptoms of unsatisfied needs. 

‘Other and more subtle questions are con- 
cerned with the reactions directly between peo- 
ple; as between the supervisor and the worker; 
between the supervisor and groups of workers; 
and between the executive and a group of other 
executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in 
these areas is being done by the psychologist, 
the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psy- 
chiatrist. Their inquiries deal with human mo- 
tivation and human needs and with the dynamics 
of human relationships. 

“It will be an increasingly important task 
to bring the results and the implications of these 
researches to the desk of the practicing personnel 
worker and the new-type executive, along with 


By Eileen Ahern 


all the newest developments in the more familiar 
fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage 
administration, and the like.”’ 


PERSONNEL JouRNAL has_ published 
countless articles and many book reviews 
dealing with social science in industry. It 
is a great satisfaction, therefore, to recom- 
mend a recently published book that is the 
first comprehensive treatment of the work 
that has been accomplished in this rela- 
tively new but rapidly-growing field: IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. By Delbert C. 
Miller and William H. Form. (Harper and 
Brothers. New York, 1951. 896 pages. $6.00). 

The first major social science experi- 
ment in industry was conducted between 
1924 and 1927 at the Hawthorne Works of 
the Western Electric Company. It is familiar 
to nearly every personnel executive through 
books written by Elton Mayo, F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger and W. J. Dickson, and others who 
participated in the work. PErsonNgEL Jour- 
NAL, in a review Of Roethlisberger and 
Dickson's ‘‘Management and the Worker,”’ 
is quoted in this volume by Delbert and 
Miller as calling the Hawthorne research 
‘the most outstanding study of industrial 
relations that has been published anywhere, 
anytime.’ 

This is the consensus, apparently, of 
the majority. Less well known, perhaps, 
are the criticisms that have been made of 
this investigation. Mary Gilson, for ex- 
ample, reviewing ‘‘Management and the 
Worker’ in the American Journal of Sociology, 
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calls it ‘research in the obvious’’ and states 
further that “In all the more than six 
hundred pages describing the Western 
Electric experiment, costing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and supported by some 
of the wealthiest groups of this country, no 
reference is made to organized labor except 
a short statement, unindexed, that it was 
so seldom mentioned by any workers that 
it was not considered sufficiently important 
to discuss .. .”" 

For this and other criticisms the 
authors of INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY pre- 
sent replies from various sources so that a 
many-sided picture of this research is given. 
The research at Hawthorne demonstrated 
the importance of management's recogni- 
tion of employees as people and of the need 
of human beings to achieve satisfactions in 
their relations with each other at work. As 
Stuart Chase puts it: ‘It must not be 
thought that the investigators concluded 
that hours, rates of pay, rest pauses, light- 
ing, were without significance. But they 
did conclude that when work was carried 
on well within the limits of human stam- 
ina, feelings counted more than hours of 
labor.” 

The scope of research reported by 
Miller and Form in this book is too ex- 
tensive, and its treatment too intensive, for 
description in this review. The informal or- 
ganization of labor and the operation of 
the union local are discussed in a lengthy 
section; the roles of managers and the for- 
mal organization of management are simi- 
larly analyzed; class organization of the 
work plant, industrial morale and team 
work, the problem of worker placement 
(‘Job placement is social placement’’) are 
dealt with; and about half the book con- 
tains a thorough analysis of social adjust- 
ments confronting the worker over his 
whole life span, from his preparation for 
work to and including his retirement. 

Researchers in the different social sci- 


ences have been studying similar problems 
of human relations in industry. The authors 
present a chart outlining the main streams 
and tributaries of industrial sociology con- 
tributed by the basic and applied social 
sciences. This interesting chart is arranged 
by date so that the work being accom- 
plished in the different fields at any time 
may be seen. This chart contains well over 
two hundred names—for example, Com- 
mons, the Webbs, Slichter, Daughterty, 
Golden and Ruttenberg, and Millis and 
Montgomery from Industrial and Labor 
Economics; Whiting Williams, Bakke, 
Gardner, Whyte, Warner and Low from 
industrial sociology; Moreno and Jennings 
among those in sociometry; Bavelas, Lewin 
and Lippitt in Group Dynamics; Arensburg, 
Leighton and Chapple from Applied An- 
thropology; Gulick, Follett, Tead, Bar- 
nard, among those in Public Administra- 
tion and Industrial Management and Burtt, 
Viteles, Bingham and Moore, Tiffin, Rogers, 
Cantor, Maier from Industrial Psychology. 
On the reverse side of this chart is a classi- 
fied bibliography, by title and author, of 
the work of all the social scientists shown 
on the chart. In addition, bibliographies 
are appended to chapters throughout the 
book. 

The authors, who, themselves, are 
among those who have contributed to the 
field of industrial sociology, have rendered 
a valuable service in writing this book. 
Dr. Miller is now Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Washing- 
ton and has had first-hand experience in 
industry, including two years as Training 
Supervisor at Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
Dr. Form has conducted a number of socio- 
logical studies in the industrial field, in- 
cluding the Bell Telephone Company of 
Michigan and the Eaton Manufacturing 
Company of Battle Creek. He is now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology at Michigan 
State College. 
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Other Books 


The Management of Personnel and Labor Rela- 
tions. By Gordon S. Watkins, Paul A. Dodd, 
Wayne L. McNaughton and Paul Prasow. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 


1951. 974 pages. $5.75. 


“There are basic principles of procedure 
which, if applied with intelligence, sincerity 
and objectivity, invariably conduce to improve 
human relationships in industry, business, edu- 
cation and government. Personnel management 
is nothing more or less than the successful ad- 
aptation of these principles and methods to the 
needs of particular organizations, small and 
large.” 


In their conclusion to the present edi- 
tion of The Management of Personnel and 
Labor Relations, the authors thus summarize 
the objectives and the meaning of person- 
nel administration. It is an observation 
with which few would disagree, and they 
have documented it in 33 preceding chapters. 

The book has two major audiences. 
The first of these is the student who wishes 
to obtain a panoramic, though not neces- 
sarily detailed, view of the field and its 
methods and procedures as part of his prep- 
aration to enter it. The second audience is 
that of the established personnel practi- 
tioner who wishes to use it as a refresher, 
as a summary of developments up to the 
present time, and as a comprehensive refer- 
ence that will suggest some possible solu- 
tions to new personnel problems as they 
arise. 

For the purposes stated above, both 
audiences will find it satisfactory. Both will 
undoubtedly appreciate its wide range of 
subject matter and its factual and gener- 
ally sensible handling of its voluminous 
material. Both, it is hoped, will realize, 
however, that it provides ‘‘leads’’ rather 
than answers to many of the questions that 
arise in personnel administration. 

In presenting such a wide range of 
material, the authors could not hope to 


achieve anything approaching a definitive 
treatment of any part of it, and this is not 
their purpose. Even the best put together 
volume which attempts an encyclopedic 
treatment of an entire complex field will 
disappoint the reader who expects to gain 
from it a well-rounded view of any particu- 
lar phase of it. This is no exception. The 
informed reader will therefore find occa- 
sional over-simplifications; he will find 
many sections rather thin—for example, 
that on job evaluation. But he will also 
be impressed not only with the scope of the 
book, but with the authors’ appreciation 
of the problems of workers and management. 

From its title, one might expect to 
find here material on collective bargaining 
and union-management relations, as well 
as personnel administration. However, col- 
lective bargaining is not covered or treated 
except where it is incidental to some other 
subject. 

It is significant to note in a work 
of this kind that the authors take due 
cognizance of the importance of human 
relations in industry—not only in separate 
sections devoted to that subject but, more 
importantly, in their treatment of other 
subjects which might not on the surface 
appear to have a direct bearing on human 
relations but which ultimately affect them 
for better or worse. 

The Management of Personnel and Labor 
Relations is, over-all, a commendable vol- 
ume and the present edition, which repre- 
sents a complete revision of earlier edi- 
tions, justifies its reputation as a standard 
text. The reader who wishes to track down 
more specific and detailed material on the 
subjects covered will be rewarded by the 
worthwhile reference list, covering 23 
pages, which is appended. 


Norman H. White 
Piel Brothers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL’S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


THE AGED AND SOCIETY. Edited by Milton Derber. Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, Champaign, Ill. 1950. 237 pages. 

Reviewed by Broadus Mitchell in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951. 

Reviewed by Jerome Myers in American Sociological Review, April 1951. 

Reviewed by Morton A. Reichek in Monthly Labor Review, March 1951. 


BONDS OF ORGANIZATION—An Appraisal of Corporate Human Relations. By 
E. Wight Bakke. New York. Harper and Brothers. 1950. 239 pages. 

Reviewed by John F. Mee in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed by A. F. Walters in Advanced Management, March 1951. 

Reviewed by Mark Perlman in Journal of Business, January 1951. 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Personnet Journat, April 1951. 

Reviewed by Reinhard Bendex in Management Review, December 1950. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Wayne Dennis et al. 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1949. 198 pages. 

Reviewed by Edward T. Raney in Personnel Psychology, Spring 1951. 

Reviewed by Patricia Smith in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950. 


ECONOMICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Gordon F. Bloom 
and Herbert R. Northrop. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company. 1950. 749 
pages. 

Reviewed by Jack Barbash in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951. 

Reviewed by Robert Ferguson in American Economic Review, September 1950. 

Reviewed by W. Ellison Chalmers in Management Review, September 1950. 


MAKING WORK HUMAN. By Glen U. Cleeton. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press, 1949. 326 pages. 

Reviewed by Nathaniel Cantor in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 
1951. 

seuiiaal by H. H. Remmers in Personnel Psychology, October 1950. 

Reviewed by Harold E. Burtt in Occupations, October 1950. 

Reviewed by Eugene Jacobsen in Management Review, December 1950. 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, February 1951. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS OF LABOR UNIONS. By George Kozmetsky. Boston: 
Harvard Business School. 1950. 280 pages. 

Reviewed by Sidney Shulman in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951. 

Reviewed by Willard J. Graham in Journal of Business, April, 1951. 

Reviewed by Robert G. Allyn in Personnet Journat, April 1951. 


FROM THE WAGNER ACT TO TAFT-HARTLEY: A Study of National Labor 
Policy and Labor Relations. By Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 724 pages. 

Reviewed by Joel Seidman in American Economic Review, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Joseph P. Goldberg in Monthly Labor Review, September 1950. 

Reviewed by Emanuel Stein in Labor and Nation, Winter 1951. 

Reviewed by Louis Stark in Survey, July 1950. 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Personnet Journat, December 1950. 

Reviewed by J. George Piccoli in Management Review, September 1950. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1951. 197 pages. 

Reviewed by Mark Starr in the Saturday Review of Literature, April 7, 1951. 

Reviewed by Peter Drucker in Management Review, April 1951. 

Reviewed by Elinore Herrick in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, March 4, 1951. 

Reviewed by Louis Stark in the New York Times February 4, 1951. 

Reviewed by Maurice Simon in the Los Angeles News February 24, 1951. 


STEELTOWN. By Charles R. Walker. Harper and Brothers. New York. 1950. 284 
PP- 

Reviewed by Nathan Glazer in Labor and Nation, Fall 1950. 

Reviewed by Robert N. McMurry in Management Review, December 19§0. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, August 1950. 


INDUSTRY'S UNFINISHED BUSINESS. By Sara E. Southall. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. 172 pages. 

Reviewed by Francis J. Brown in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Pgrsonnet Journat, April 1951. 

Reviewed by Max Wolff in American Sociological Review, April 1951. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Meyers. 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. 553 pages. 

Reviewed by George D. Halsey in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 
1948. 

Reviewed by Albert S. Thompson in Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1949. 

Reviewed by Solomon Barkin in American Economic Review, March 1951. 





Personnel Research 


A Table for Use with Flesch's Level of Ab- 
straction Readability Formula. By Dik War- 
ren Twedt, Northwestern University. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, June, 1951, Vol. 
35, No. 3, 157G59- 

The latest contribution to the measure- 
ment of readability according to the Flesch 
method is this table prepared by Mr. Twedt. 
Those who are using Flesch’s new formula 
which measures level of abstraction by 
counting of definite words will find this 
table helpful. 


Measured Changes in Acceptance of an Employee 
Publication. By E. B. Knauft, E. I. duPont 


de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 
1951, Vol. 35, No. 3, 151-156. 

The investigation evolved from a de- 
sire by management to improve the effec- 
tiveness and acceptability of its employee 
publication. A content and readability anal- 
ysis of the publication, together with a 
readership survey, formed the basis fora 
complete revision of the publication. After 
a period of six months the same type of 
analysis and survey were repeated to deter- 
mine the extent of the revision and its 
effect on the employee audience. 

The company involved operated a 
chain of bake shops with 1400 employees in 
gi units. The following aspects of the house 
organ were analyzed: (1) the proportion of 
space in each issue devoted to various topics; 
(2) the percentage of space devoted to pho- 
tographs; (3) the reading ease; and (4) the 
human interest. Twenty-one weekly issues 
published in the first half of 1949 were 
used in measuring all four of the above 
variables. 


The final phase of the first evaluation 
of the publication was a survey of employee 
readers by means of a questionnaire included 
in each copy of one issue of the publication. 
Usable questionnaires were returned by 361 
employees from 75 units. This sample 
represents 26 per cent of all employees and 
82.5 per cent of the units. A breakdown 
was made of the responses, and it was ap- 
parent that the employees with two years 
service and over read the publication more 
frequently, take it home more regularly 
and have a better opinion of it than em- 
ployees with less than two years service. 

The second part of the readership 
questionnaire consisted of a list of 12 types 
of articles or features which either had 
appeared or might appear in the publica- 
tion. The respondent was asked to rank 
these 12 types of articles in order of pref- 
erence from one to twelve. On the basis of 
this analysis the principal changes planned 
were (a) a more balanced content of various 
types of subject matter; and (b) an improve- 
ment in the reading ease and human inter- 
est of certain types of subject matter. After 
a six months period a second evaluation was 
made using the same methods as in the first 
evaluation. A comparison of the “‘before’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ surveys of employees indicated 
a significant increase in favorable attitude 
toward the publication. The reading ease 
and human interest of the revised publica- 
tion was also found to be at a more ap- 
propriate level than similar Flesch indices 
reported for house organs by two other 
investigators. 


Vocational Interests and Managerial Success. 
By E. B. Knauft, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
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& Co., Wilmington, Delaware. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1951, Vol. 35, No. 
3, 160-163. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
was administered to 38 managers of shops 
in a retail bakery chain. The relationship 
between scores earned on Strong's keys and 
managerial success, as determined by an 
independent criterion, was found to be in- 
significant for all 39 occupational keys. The 
reasons for this lack of significance are dis- 
cussed. 

A “‘bake shop manager scoring key”’ 
was constructed on the basis of responses 
differentiating the successful from the unsuc- 
cessful managers. This key was then cross- 
validated on a second group of 32 managers. 
A biserial correlation of .53 was found be- 
tween job success and scores on the bake 
shop manager key. Since this key showed 
relatively low intercorrelations with other 
tests in an existing manager selection bat- 
tery, it was concluded that the Strong Test, 
scored with the special key, would increase 
the efficiency of the selection battery. 

This study will be of special interest 
to those who may wish to try to find new 
ways of scoring the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test for jobs which are not in- 
cluded in Strong's existing keys. However, 
the number of cases used was small, and 
the results should be accepted with caution. 


Fakability of the Classification Inventory Scored 
for Self Confidence. By Robert D. Mais, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, June, 1951, Vol. 35, No. 3, 172-174. 

Falsifying on personality inventories 
is an important problem in the field of 
of personality measurement. The problem 
arises when the subject chooses tests re- 
sponses he feels are socially acceptable 
rather than responses which actually de- 
scribe him. 

The Jurgensen Classification Inven- 
tory was administered to a group of 100 
University of Colorado students (50 males 
and 50 females) in an education class.The 
class was told that it was not known how 


the average college student would respond 
to the Classification Inventory and that a 
good sample was desired. They were not 
told what the Inventory was intended to 
measure. After the Inventory was com- 
pleted the subjects were instructed to fill 
out the rating blank which gave a measure 
of self-confidence. 

A scoring key for self confidence was 
developed on the Jurgensen Inventory using 
the self rating blank of self confidence as a 
criterion. The Inventory was given to a new 
group of 30 students twice, first with 
standard instructions, then with instruc- 
tions to try to get a good score on self con- 
fidence. It was found that this group could 
greatly affect their scores on the Classifica- 
tion Inventory when motivated to do so. 


Vocational Interests and Q-L Scores on the 
A.C.E. By John W. Gustad, Vanderbilt 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
June, 1951, Vol. 35, No. 3, 164-168. 

The purpose of the study was to com- 
pare the vocational interest patterns and 
clinical key scores made on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank by a group of students, 
with varying differences between the Quan- 
titative and Linguistic parts of the A.C.E. 
in order to obtain evidence bearing on the 
hypotheses concerned with the origins of 
such interests. 

The subjects were 217 junior men stu- 
dents in the Arts and Engineering colleges 
at Vanderbilt University. Profile compari- 
sons were made for the Q groups and the L 
groups, correlations were calculated, and 
the data were analyzed in various ways. 

Primary patterns on the Strong for the 
dominantly quantitative, the dominantly 
linguistic, and the nearly equivalent group 
were compared to see whether aptitude 
type was associated with differences in in- 
terests. No consistent pattern differences 
were found, and only one difference between 
proportions was significant. It was con- 
cluded that the hypothesis that vocational 
interests are conditioned by differential 
aptitudes was unsubstantiated by the study. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


With The Local Personnel Associations 


Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssociaTION has just issued pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth Annual Conference 
held last November at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. The proceedings are contained in 
a small well-printed book of 70 pages. As 
the Proceedings Committee says, “‘This 
publication is a summary or digest report 
of the 12th Annual Conference. No con- 
ference report in any form can do justice to 
the speakers themselves."’ Clara G. Rubin 
was Chairman of the Proceedings Commit- 
tee. Frank D. Baker was co-chairman and 
Viola M. Erickson was the third member. 
The President of the Association in this 
year was Roy S. Leighton, Personnel Man- 
ager of Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. The 
Conference Chairman was Louis T. Matter, 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, Seattle. 

The Association in its May issue of 
‘Personnel Panarama’’ gives some news 
about the coming annual Conference. There 
is also an amusing but very true comment 
on wage surveys, written by Jim Piland of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

‘Wage Surveys are tricky business and 
analyzing the results is even trickier,’’ said 
an old wage surveyor to us the other day 
as he wiped his statistical brow and gazed 
through glasses that reflected the zig zag 
patterns of wage graphs. 

‘We got news for you,"’ we said, ““We 
already know that. What we want to know 
is: what is the going wage rate in this town 
for stenographers?”’ 

“What kind of stenographers?’’ he 
asked, without giving even the slightest 
indication he was being ridiculous. 

“What kind of stenographers?’’ we 


shouted, ‘“‘Why female stenographers, of 
course. Pretty, green-eyed and red-headed 
ones if possible, and it would be nice if 
they could take shorthand, too. What do 
you mean what kind of stenographers?”’ 

‘“How many you got in your firm now 
and what are you paying ‘em?"’ 

““Seven,’’ we said, and named figures 
ranging just over $10 a week for the lowest 
paid to the highest paid. 

“$10 difference between the highest 
and the lowest? What's the matter? Ain't 
they all got green eyes and red hair?"’ 

‘*Look,’” we said, ‘‘the one with the 
low rate ain't only got green eyes, she’s got 
a green brain—just out of school, no 
‘savvy’. Balls up the works and probably 
costs us more for each letter she writes than 
the top gal in the office. Our top gal is a 
‘savvy’ gal. Been with us four years and 
had three years’ experience before she came 
to us’’. 

“Now we are getting somewhere,”’ 
said our statistical-browed friend.‘‘What 
kind are you going to hire now? A green- 
brain just out of school, one with three 
years’ experience again, or one with seven 
years’ experience like your top gal?”’ 

We began to see it made a difference. 
‘You mean you can tell us the going rate 
for either of the three types’?’ we asked 
hopefully. 

“If I couldn't, I wouldn't be in the 
business,’’ he said, polishing his glasses. 

Jim Piland has illustrated in a humorous 
way one of the problems that haunt every 
salary and wage survey ever made. So look 
carefully at your own survey next time you 
do one and made sure that every item of 
information mades good sense and can be 
clearly understood by all who read it. 
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THe PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF 
THE BosTOoN CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE held 
its Fifth Annual Club Day and Annual 
Meeting at the Commonwealth Country 
Club, Newton, Mass. on June 5th. Besides 
the Annual Meeting there were golf, cock- 
tails, dinner, entertainment and door prizes, 
with the first drink ‘‘on the house.”’ 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors As- 
sociATION held a special June meeting on 
the 13th of that month in Oakland to hear 
Russell L. Moberly, Director of the Indus- 
trial Management Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In his talk Dr. Moberly 
dealt with training in peace time mobiliza- 
tion. The Association has just held its 
annual elections at which seven members 
of the executive council were elected, who 
at a later date will choose the President of 
the Association from their own number. 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Association 
were elected. They are respectively Tina 
Tracy and Ellis Wooley. The Association 
issues a monthly mimeographed bulletin 
for the information of its members. 





NATIONAL OrricE MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION announces the election of R. P. 
Brecht as President of the Association for 
the coming year. Dr. Brecht is Chairman, 
Department of Geography and Industry, 
University of Pennsylvania. He heads the 
slate of new officers for the Association 
presented by the nominating committee. 
Kenneth B. Willett was Chairman of the 
Committee. He is with Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company, Stevens Point, Wisc. 


and is a former President of NOMA. 





New York PersoONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssOcIATION issues each month the NY PMA 
Bulletin. An interesting feature has been 
‘Plain Talk for Busy People’’ written by 
one of the members, Monroe B. Scharff, 
Personnel Director of the Cold Cathode 
Lighting Corporation of New York City. 
Mr. Scharff's column contained interesting 
bits of news for the interest of members of 


the Association and it was a sprightly fea- 
ture of the Bulletin. A recent issue of the 
Bulletin announces that Mr. Scharff has 
had to discontinue his column because of 
having been recalled to military service. 
Every Association Bulletin would be more 
interesting for such a newsy, human in- 
terest column. 





CoMMERCE AND INDusTRY AssOcIATION 
or New York, with offices at 233 Broad- 
way, New York 7, does one of the best 
jobs of salary surveys in the country. Gor- 
don L. Thayer, Director of the Personnel 
Management Bureau of the Association, re- 
cently pointed out that although the em- 
ployment agencies in New York said at 
that time that typists could not be hired 
for $45 a week, yet the Association survey 
showed that out of 148 junior typists, 
hired between April 1 and the end of June 
in 52 different companies in the metropoli- 
tan area only 9 were employed at $45 a 
week or more. All the rest received starting 
salaries from $31 to $44 a week. In the same 
two-month period 38 companies reported 
hiring 92 senior typists of whom only 33 
were started at $45 a week or more, the 
others going to as low as $33 starting rate. 
This is a factual answer to a problem that 
has troubled many employment people. So 
often they are told by the agencies that the 
hiring rate is so and so when actually by 
careful searching hiring can be done at 
lower rates. Presumably this is just an 
honest effort by the agencies to get the best 
rates for their clients. However, it should 
not dissuade employment people from seek- 
ing new employees at appropriate rates. 
The Commerce and Industry Association 
issues a Bulletin each week and these bulle- 
tins contain much helpful information for 
members. A number of the recent bulletins 
reproduced supervisory compensation poli- 
cies of companies who participated in one 
of their recent surveys. 





Tue PeRsONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS AssSOCIATION OF Los ANGELEs, in 
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its monthly newsletter Pira-Scope for June, 
told of an enthusiastic May dinner meeting. 
The speaker was Dr. Ralph M. Barnes well 
known for his work in time study and 
methods. His topic was ‘‘How to Get the 
Job Done Faster and Better in a Crisis 
Economy.’ The Bulletin also contains the 
usual items of interest to members together 
with names of some of the new members. 





INDusTRIAL RELATIONS AssOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco held its Annual Meeting on June 
11th. The speaker was James C. Worthy of 
the Personnel Department of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. His title was ‘‘A Work- 
ing Philosophy of Personnel Management.”’ 
Sears, Roebuck is distinguished for its en- 
lightened human relations policies and Jim 
Worthy, who is the retiring President of 
the Chicago Association, is well qualified 
by experience to talk on this subject on be- 


half of his Company. Jim is a great credit 
to the profession of Personnel Management. 





Civit Service AssemsBty of the United 
States and Canada held an unusually inter- 
esting Conference May 20-23 for the eastern 
region at Albany, New York. We are in- 
debted to Philip E. Hagerty, Director of 
Personnel Research, State of New York, 
Department of Civil Service, for a copy of 
the program. He informs us that the eastern 
regional conference for next year will be 
held in Montreal, May 11 to 14, 1952, at 
the Mount Royal Hotel. 





WE HAVE HAD a good many comments 
indicating great interest in the doings of 
local personnel associations. Please every- 
one send us news of their local personnel 
groups. 


Employee Magazines 


Unitep MercHant AND Manurac- 
TURERS INc., issues each month the Marx- 
man, a publication for the employees of six 
divisions of the Corporation. A letter from 
S. W. Koran, Personnel Manager of United 
says, ‘‘Each issue of the Marxman usually 
contains an illustrated article on the opera- 
tions of a major department, or a populari- 
zation of some technical process in connec- 
tion with weaving textiles, a ‘What's New’ 
page on current activities and projects, a 
hobby story, an inquiring photographer 
column, a section devoted to news about 
employees who have entered military serv- 
ice, a ‘Mainly Masculine’ and a ‘Speaking 
for the Girls’ column, departmental news, 
a vacation story, and sports. Not in any 
sense a ‘“‘management mouthpiece’’, the 
Marxman is strictly a publication by and 
about employees. It is well printed in 16 to 
20 pages each month and profusely illus- 
trated. Almost all the photographs and news 
articles are by employees. 


Lyon Merat Propucts of Aurora, 
Illinois publishes each month ‘‘The Lyon 
News.”’ With the June issue each reader 
received a coupon asking for suggestions 
about the News, or comment on how readers 
liked it. Readers were told they need not 
sign the coupon but just give any comments 
they wished so that the editors would know 
whether they were hitting the bullseye or 
not. The Lyon News is tabloid size, usu- 
ally four pages and profusely illustrated. It 
is well printed on slick paper. 





Tue State Farm INsurANcE CoMPANY 
of Bloomington, Illinois issues a personnel 
research bulletin. No. 4 dated June 11th, 
contains a long abstract from a recent article 
in Personnel Journal. This was ‘‘Reducing 
Typing Costs with Aptitude Tests’’ which 
was written by Arline Blakemore. The di- 
gest was made by Claire Wilson, Supervisor 
of Skill Development of the Personnel De- 
partment. The personnel research bulletin 
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is issued by Ethel Noonan, Manager of 
Personnel Research Division. 





Tue Spruance Fitm Piant, E.I. Du 
Pont pe Nemours Inc., Richmond, Va. is 
where most of the cellophane is made. The 
Company has just issued the first number of 
a new employee magazine called Spruance 
Cellophane News. This will appear every 
other week and will be mailed direct to 
homes of all plant employees. Editor James 
D. Lyman says, ‘“The Spruance Cellophane 
News has been changed to newspaper form 
in response to requests from employees to 
get more news and get the news faster.”’ 
Jim Lyman has had eight years public re- 
lations newspaper and magazine experience. 
The second issue of the paper reports wide- 
spread approval of the newspaper by plant 
employees. They liked the increased amount 
of news and the greater frequency of issue. 
A number of employees commented that it 
was easy to read. Spruance Cellophane 
News is tabloid size printed on good paper 
with lots of illustrations. 





Tue Sierra OrpNANCE Depot at Her- 
long, Calif. issues an unusual kind of maga- 
zine. It is named SuperSense and is called 
‘‘a newsletter for Sierra Supervisors pub- 
lished by personnel.’’ The lead article is 
called ‘‘Sop’s for Stupes’” and gives items 
for information for special interest to super- 
visors. The magazine is small size printed 
by offset and is eight pages. A feature is 
‘‘What Would You Do?’’, a problem ad- 
dressed to Supervisors. 


Current 


Pitney-Bowes Inc. of Stamford, Conn. 
have issued a copy of an address by John A. 
Mills, Jr., Wage and Salary Administrator. 
He spoke before the Office Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Institute in New York City on 
May 24th on the subject ‘Wage Controls.” 
Mr. Mills said ‘Industry's wage and salary 


Unitep Statss Pips anp Founpry 
Company, Burlington, New Jersey issues 
an employee magazine, ‘‘Pipelines.’’ The 
May issue devotes one page to a series of 
questions which readers are urged to an- 
swer. Dot Austin, Editor, writes, ‘“We've 
been asked to find out how you like Pipe- 
lines. If there were time we'd ask each of 
you personally. Because that’s impossible 
we ask you to fill in the attached question- 
naire.”’ 





GENERAL Foops Corporation pub- 
lishes an unusual kind of Company maga- 
zine, ‘Manpower Management."’ The cap- 
tion says, ‘‘published by the Deparrment 
For Personnel Administration."’ The per- 
sonnel units of this Company are far flung 
—located in scores of cities throughout the 
United States and Canada, with some 
abroad. Manpower Management is a well 
printed magazine of 30 pages size about 6 
x 8 inches and is addressed directedly to 
the personnel staff of the corporation 
throughout the country. A recent copy was 
sent me because it had abstracted an article 
from Personnel Journal which the Editor 
thought would be of interest to their per- 
sonnel staff. I am informed by Ed Walsh, 
Director, Personnel Administration, that 
they have no outside subscription list and 
they will not put any outsider on the list 
to receive the magazine regularly. This is 
partly because they have had so many re- 
quests for it but also because it is not ad- 
dressed to anyone but their own personnel 
staff. However, for a good reason they will 
send a single copy to outsiders on occasion. 


Publications 


administrators must keep the lines of labor- 
Management communication open as a 
means of avoiding some of the problems and 
dangers that can arise from confusing con- 
trol regulations. Despite our preoccupation 
with many problems of operating a business 
we must not forget that one of the most vital 
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interests of the individual worker is his pay 
and the method by which it is determined. 
At Pitney-Bowes, we have been particularly 
fortunate in having open lines of communi- 
cation with our employees through which 
we have been able to explain to them some 
of the problems and difficulties we as a 
Company are encountering in administering 
our compensation policy under wage sta- 
bilization. I believe that we are going to 
find it easier to work out the necessary 
changes in our policy and reduce the diffi- 
culties that might result simply because 
we have established and maintained over 
the years these lines of good communica- 
tions.” 





Exuiott Servicz Company of Mount 
Vernon, New York, issue each week 
“Management Information,"’ a letter for 
foremen and supervisors. The issue of May 
28th has an interesting article ‘“‘The New 
Supervisor; What Are You Doing to Help 
Him?”’ It tells a story of how a group of 
supervisors in an Alabama firm decided 
that something should be done to make 
the new supervisors feel at home and tells 
the story of how they solved this problem. 





THe CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBER Com- 
pany Of Hamilton, Ohio, publishes each 
month a house magazine for house maga- 
zine editors called ‘‘Stet.’” The issue for 
May contained an article describing the 
five and one-half day short course for Indus- 
trial Editors held at Stillwater, Okla., on 
the campus of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Clement E. Trout, Head of the Department 
of Technical Journalism, was Director of 
the Conference. Forty Industrial Editors at- 
tended. 





SouTHERN StTATEs Co-oPERATIVE of 
Richmond, Va., announce the publication 
of a handbook for production employees 
just issued by their Feed Mill located at 
Reading, Ohio. This handbook is a little 
unusual in its tone, which is very informal. 
The first page is a welcome signed by H. 


A. MacCord, Manager of the Mill. An 
unusual feature is the complete text of the 
union contract. The balance of the book 
contains the usual information on benefits, 
rules and other details of interest and im- 
portance to the individual employee. R. E. 
Bentley is Director of Personnel of Southern 
States Co-operative. 





NATIONAL Firg AND Protection Asso- 
CIATION at 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Mass., announces the issuance of a civil 
defense edition of a training manual for fire 
fighters. This is called Handling Hose and 
Ladders and is 176 pages with over 300 
photographs. Copies may be obtained from 
the Association at $1.50 per copy with dis- 
counts for quantity. 





Joss 1n Catirornia is the title of an 
unusual new magazine issued by Jobs Pub- 
lishing Company, 681 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif. Ben C. Tarnutzer is 


Editor and Publisher. Subscription price is © 


$2.50 a year for this monthly magazine. 
The issue for March 1951 contains 32 pages 
and cover. It contains mostly articles of 
interest to the job hunter telling different 
fields of activity which are open. It also 
contains quite a few advertisements, some 
of them from employers looking for new 
help. 





Tue NATIONAL AssociIATION OF Manu- 
FACTURERS at 14 West 4gth Street, New 
York, have developed a very interesting 
three-session course on ‘‘How Our Business 
System Operates.’’ Each session lasts an 
hour and a half and is intended to acquaint 
employees with the basic facts about our 
economic system. They have provided a 
small staff to train conference leaders for 
industrial and commercial companies: who 
wish to make this lecture course available 
to their employees. 





SpeciaL Liprarizs AssociaTION of 31 
E. roth Street, New York 3, New York is 
a unique organization. It is a group of 
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librarians and information experts who 
serve manufacturing concerns, banks, new- 
papers and many others in the fields of 
business, medicine, the sciences, technology, 
social welfare and the arts. The work of 
the Information Centers is built around spe- 
cial subjects for a limited group of clients 
who use this material in conducting their 
business and planning their policies. Many 
of the great coporations and colleges are 
members. Information on the cost and bene- 
fits of membership can be obtained from the 
Association. 





CLEVELAND Pus ic Lrprary issues six 
times a year‘ Business Information Sources,” 
which is a Bulletin of the Business Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Library. The issue of 
January-February 1951 deals with indus- 
trial training for industrial mobilization. It 
contains nearly a hundred references to 
books and articles on various kinds of 
training for industry. Single issues are ten 
cents with annual subscription s5o¢ a year. 
Rose L. Vormelker is head of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 





Daystrom Inc., the parent company 
of six subsidiaries in manufacturing—one 
of which is American Type Founders—has 
just issued “‘National Defense Program 
Manpower Policies.’’ This is handsomely 
printed on 16 pages and cover. Following a 
letter by Thomas R. Jones, President it 
contains a series of policy statements ad- 
dressed to employees. Some of the main 
headings are “‘We Will Promote From 
Within,’ ‘‘and Train Employees for Ad- 
vancement,"’ ‘“We Will Pay Fair Wages and 
Maintain Health Standards,” etc. 





Factory MANAGEMENT AND Main- 
TENANCE for June has a very short but use- 
ful article, ‘Simple Checklist Helps Fore- 
man Handle Personnel Problems.’’ This was 
written by W. S. Ferguson, Night Super- 
intendent, Werthan Bag Corporation, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. It contains suggestions on what 
to do in discussing a problem with an em- 
ployee under three headings. (1) Before 
talking with an employee, (2) while talk- 
ing with the employee and (3) after talking 
with the employee. This checklist was de- 
veloped by the foremen at the Werthan Bag 
Corporation in a series of conference dis- 
cussions. As the author himself says, ‘‘No 
device such as this can be handed down. To 
be effective it must be a product of the 
foreman's own thinking. They must feel 
that it is theirs.”’ 





Science Resgarcn Associates of 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 1o, Ill. have 
issued another Life Adjustment Booklet, 
‘Facts About Alcohol.’ This is a 48-page 
and cover well-printed booklet on the prob- 
lem of alcohol. Although especially suited 
to groups of young people for reading or 
discussion it may be used by any group 
interested in the problem or may be issued 
for informative reading. 





THE PgENNsYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
operates Psychological Cinema Register which 
makes, rents and sells pictures on many 
subjects. A newsletter and an announcement 
of new films was issued in April. This is 
six pages and lists about 30 films most of 
them of a psychological nature. Some of 
these are for popular use, others for tech- 
nical use only. A new complete catalog is 
in preparation and will be available in 
September 1951. Kendon Smith is Editor 
of the Register and Irving C. Boerlin is 
Business Manager. Address Psychological 
Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna. 





Cornett Universiry through the 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions has issued a list of publications, No. 
7. This is a mimeographed bulletin of four 
pages listing various publications of the 
school. Sample copies of two of these have 
just come to hand. One of them ‘‘Sampling, 
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Elementary Principles,’’ by Philip J. Mc- 
Carthy is a somewhat technical but brief 
discussion of the problem of selecting 
samples of the population for studies of 
various kinds. It is aimed at problems of 
particular interest to personnel and in- 
dustrial relations people. The Bulletin is 
32 pages and cover. Single copies are free 
to residents of New York State and to 
others 25¢ with lower prices in quantity. 
Another bulletin recently issued is ‘‘Role- 
Playing In Action’’ by Chris Argyris. This 
is a well-printed booklet of 23 pages and 
cover discussing the use of role-playing in 
teaching human relations skills, particu- 
larly in supervisory training. Single copies 
are 15¢—free to residents of New York 
State. Bulk orders at lower prices. The 
School is at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 





Syracuse University, through the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, has issued a 223 page 
mimeographed report “‘Attitudes of Sci- 
entists and Engineers About Their Govern- 
ment Employment.’’ The report was pre- 
pared by Clark D. Ahlberg and John C. 
Honey of the Maxwell Graduate School. 
The study was conducted in cooperation 
with the Office of Naval Research, Navy 
Department, which made available the 
necessary funds. 





Tue Nationat INpustR1AL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp announces the issuance of one 
of the studies in personnel policy, “Paid 
Vacation Practices.’’ This is a study cover- 
ing the practices followed by 303 com- 
panies. One of the leading findings is that 
paid vacation benefits for wage earners and 
for salaried employees are about the same. 
This, of course, is a great change from the 
condition of ten or less years ago, where 


office employees enjoyed many more benefits 
than did wage earners. 





Tue DartNELL Corporation of 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, an- 
nounces the issuance of the third edition of 
Industrial Relations Handbook. This is 1244 
pages with leatherette binding size 5 x 8 
inches. The book is divided into 56 sections, 
each one dealing with an important aspect 
of personnel and industrial relations prac- 
tices today. At random, some of the chap- 
ters ate (10) Seniority Problems, (G5) 
Tardiness and Absenteeism, (40) Employee 
Manuals, (51) Employee Counseling. The 
handbook may be purchased at $10.00 plus 
postage and may be had on ten days ap- 
proval. The Dartnell Corporation has also 
issued Industrial Relations Yearbook—1951 
edited by Bernard Seltzer. This is a useful 
supplement to the Dartnell Industrial Rela- 
tions Handbook but does not duplicate it 
in any way. Section 1 contains four chapters 
devoted to current movements in industrial 
relations. Section 2 is a review of the hap- 
penings of the year in collective bargaining, 
safety prevention, job evaluation and other 
problems. Section 3 deals with lighting, 
color and other physical aspects of good 
work. Section 4 has to do with education. 
Section 5 has four directories, one of man- 
agement counselors and engineers, another 
of professional associations in personnel, a 
third is a directory of labor unions and the 
fourth is a series of short biographies of 
several hundred of the more prominent 
individuals in personnel and industrial 
relations. There is also a bibliography of 
more than a hundred books in various 
fields of personnel and industrial relations. 
The Industrial Relations Yearbook is hand- 
somely printed in size 9 x 12 with 224 pages. 
Copies of the yearbook are available at 
$5.00 from the publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


MARKET RESEARCH & ANALYSIS: Presently employed—experience in both public opinion sur- 
veys and employee attitude studies—including questionnaires, coding, tabulating, IBM, analysis and 
interpretation. Trained in report writing and presentation of survey results. Age 29, married, BS in 
Commerce with emphasis on market research and analysis; no reserve status. Detailed resume on re- 
quest. Reply Box 743. 


PERSONNEL: 26 year old married man. B.A. & M.A. All work except dissertation toward Ph.D. 
Three year college teaching experience coupled with student counseling. One year prison administra- 
tion. Seek employment in Columbus, Cincinnati or vicinity. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: B.A. in Economics June 1949. Presently doing grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago. Vet. Age 31, Married, 1 child. Prefer 
Ohio, Penna., West Va., New York or Maryland. Personal data on request. Reply Box 738. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Five years experience involving extensive administrative responsibility as 
Dean of Men in mid-western University. B.S. and M.S. degrees from Indiana University in educational 
personnel work and psychology. Doctor of Education degree from Columbia University in student 
personnel administration and psychology. Seeking position in industrial training, job analysis or 
placement. Middle west, southwest or west coast preferred. Married veteran, Age 32. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 130. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: Wanted in smaller business 
organization or unit. 14 years diverse office experience, last five in new plant handling personnel 
selection, wage and salary administration, job evaluation, plant and group insurance and public rela- 


tions. Supervise stenographic, filing, switchboard, reproductions an 


other office functions. College 
graduate. Married veteran 2 children, age 35. Reply Box 134. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: $25 ,o00-a-year man qualified by Quarter Century of experience now avail- 
able to take complete charge of employee relations for multi-plant or single-plant operation head- 
quartered in Mid-West. Reply Box 144. 


(Continued on page 135) 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Potential Office Manager. Publishing house seeks young man 30-35 with demonstrated 
ability to supervise billing and other machine operators. Must be familiar with IBM equipment, sys- 
tems and methods planning. He will assume increasing responsibility for personnel and system design 
in other departments. Starting salary $6500 a year. Send resume to Box 142. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Wanted for Indiana Food Company. Multi-plant operation. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several phases of general personnel and 
labor relations. Excellent opportunity with old established company. In replying complete history 
and salary required. Reply Box 146. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





ranked from bese to poorest, The situations were cd by success- 
. ful salesmen and sales managers, Differences in scores between sales- 
men and supervisors in three different companies are considerable, be- 
ing significant at” the 1% level. There are differences also between 
different kinds of salesmen. 


This is something new in sales tests, 
35 vents. 
$2.50 postpaid 


$9.50 postpaid 


_‘aerrrue TEST SERVICE 
‘SWAKTHMORE, PA. 
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“The components which have proven asefal in high level jobs 1 


jobs by factor comparison job evaluation." It has been found easy 00 
——a evaluate high level jobs using only three composer 
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courses. It becomes increasingly didicule tavalaagee 
ponents by followership criteria.’’ The critical point in 
evaluating high level jobs is in the method. The ‘’Profile 


the answer. ne | ch 


of High-Level Job Evaluation.” 


EDWARD N. HAY & Associates, Tac. 
923 Commercial Trast Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa, 











